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DO NOT CRIPPLE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SERVICE! 


WHEREAS: The Women’s Clubs of Wisconsin are the founders of 
nearly half of the Public Libraries of the State, and have always been 
deeply interested in the work in this field; and 


WHEREAS: The present need and usefulness of libraries in a time 
of unemployment is steadily increasing: 


Be it Resolved: That the attention of the State Legislature of 
Wisconsin, and of the city and village Councils be directed to the valu- 
able service of these institutions, and that the Board of Directors of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs call upon them to make ade- 
quate provision to prevent the crippling of this service; and 


Be it Further Resolved: That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Governor, the Chairmen of the Finance Committees of the Senate 
and of the Assembly, and that it be published in the Wisconsin Club 
Woman, so that local clubs may have the opportunity to present it to 
their local Councils. 

Unanimously adopted by Board of Di- 
rectors, Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, February 9, 1933, meeting 
at Milwaukee. 
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AS SEEN BY OTHERS 


It is particularly heartening when patrons and library trustees express their 
appreciation of a library’s service or a sense of responsibility towards its proper 


functioning. The following articles are reprinted from local papers. 


Ed. 





LEISURE AND OUR LIBRARY 


By Marion K. Waeber, Patron, Menomonee Falls Public Library 


The education one gives oneself after 
youth has gone may be, and should be, 
made an important source of pleasure. 
Such education is essential if we are to 
overcome our limitations, cast off our 
handicaps, and make moral progress. 

The leisure enforced upon us during 
the past year or two has left us dazed, 
for we do not know what to do with it. 
Our constant efforts to keep busy at soul- 
satisfying occupations while we are wait- 
ing for something remunerative to come 
our way, have often ended in disillusion 
and a sense of futility. 

Our tremendous concern with the cha- 
otic condition of the world, and the ulti- 
mate meaning of life, has made readers 
and thinkers of many of us who were 
neither ever before. So we have drifted 
to the Libraries. Because “the Eye is 
not satisfied with seeing, nor the Ear 
filled with hearing,” our search for solu- 
tions, and ultimate truth is satisfied in a 
large measure by the wealth of thought 
found in them. 

Menomonee Falls has a right to be im- 
mensely proud of its Library. Its shelves 
of books on Philosophy and Psychology 
would be a credit to a most learned cler- 
gyman, physician or teacher. Among 
them we find: 

Moral man and immoral society. Niebuhr 
The story of philosophy. Durant 

The enduring quest. Overstreet 

Let’s start over again. Young 

What we live by. Dimnet 

How to develop your personality. Shellow 


The mind at mischief. Sadler 
The psychology of childhood. Swift 


Every one is written for the layman, 
from the professional man’s point of 
view. 


In the field of Religion, there is litera- 
ture representative of many denomina- 
tions. Some of them are: 
Solving life’s everyday problems. Gilkie 

_ (Congregational) 

Life of Mary Baker Eddy. Wilbur 

(Christian Scientist) 

Therese Neymann. Shimberg (Catholic) 

What can a man believe. Barton (Pres- 
byterian) 

Religion in a changing world. Silver 

(Jewish) 

Knowing these books, and permitting 
ourselves to be permeated by the spirit 
of them, will make us wisely tolerant, 
and we will understand what it means to 
“be all things to all men.” 

Very interesting titles on the great 
question of Economics are: 

Must we starve. Scott Nearing 


Fighting the depression. Roger Babson 
A new deal. Stuart Chase 


These books “strike home” to the every 
day problem of making a living and re- 
adjusting ourselves to new and ever 
changing conditions. 

The goal of life is to make us fear- 
less, sympathetic and constructive. Read- 
ing any half dozen of these books men- 
tioned will go a long way toward that 
goal and will to the same degree assist 
us to make our leisure worth while. 

This article is an expression of appre- 
ciation. We have an exceptionally fine 
library. We should be proud of it, use 
it and receive inspiration from it. 

When Longfellow wrote “Lives of 
great men all remind us We can make 
our lives sublime”, he must, at some 
time in his life, have experienced the bit- 
ter discouragement of defeat but he also 
must have known, victory and the posi- 
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tive wonder there is in the mystery of 
human personalities who overcome de- 
feat, and achieve dynamic greatness. He 
must, of experience, have known the in- 
spiration there is in contemplating the 
words and works of the conspicuously 
great. 

The literature of biography is enor- 
mous. People have always been inter- 
ested in stories of great men. All our 
American traditions encourage the hope 
to great heights of service and power. 
The study of biography can be made 
very practical. If you are a parent, in 
helping your son and daughter, to choose 
a vocation and maintain a high ideal of 
it. If you are a young man or woman, 
just starting out in life, to “find” your- 
self. Reading the lives of the success- 
ful, keeps up our flagging spirits, for we 
soon learn that the greatest of men la- 
bored for many years before achieving 
distinction and deserved recognition. 
’*Tis true that few of us are equipped to 
achieve eminence; but it is also true that 
contemplating perfection is wiser than 
studying mediocrity. 
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With this attitude read the lives of 
the eminent. On the shelves of our Pub- 
lic Library we find: 

Jane Addams. 
Hull House. 
at Hull House 

DeKruif. Microbe hunters 

Dr. Axel Munthe. Story of San Michele 

Richards. Florence Nightingale 

Booker T. Washington. Up from slavery 

Admiral Byrd. Little America 

Dr. Grenfell. Forty years for Labrador. 


Besides these titles, we have others, 
also the last two volumes of Who’s who 
in America. 

Wishing for the advantages and op- 
portunities of a big city is at all time, 
and especially at this time, futile. What 
is important to us small town folk is to 
get the “juice” out of what we have. 
And what we have is a good library. To 
the degree we do this, we enrich our- 
selves. With our feet on the ground, 
and our heads in the clouds, let us use 
our library, and walk and talk with the 
princes of the earth. 

MENOMONEE FALLS NEws, 
March 29, 1933 


My first twenty years at 
My second twenty years 





AN APPEAL FOR COOPERATION 
By Mrs. G. A. Kuechenmeister, President of the West Bend Library Board 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the West Bend Public Library, it was 
found that altogether too many books 
drawn by patrons are held until long 
over due, even after they have been re- 
minded, by card, of the fact. Then when 
the fine confronts them, they blame any- 
thing or anybody except themselves for 
the loss of their cash. 

It seems that some of us do not under- 
stand that a public library, as well as 
any other public institution, needs to be 
safeguarded by rules, and that when 
rules are disobeyed fines must be paid. 

Rules for our Public Library are at- 
tached on the upper cover of each book 
lent, and which if obeyed, may well save 
the patron unnecessary expense, as well 
as annoyance to the librarian. 

It may not be generally known that a 
librarian is, to a certain extent, respon- 


sible to her Board for the preservation 
of library materials, and that the mem- 
bers of the Board owe to the City Coun- 
cil the same duty. 

When we are selfishly, or it may be 
negligently, keeping some good book long 
over time, do we ever consider that we 
may be depriving some other person of 
the enjoyment of that same book? 

So at the above mentioned meeting of 
the library board it was the consensus 
of opinion of the members that the li- 
brary cannot run charge accounts, that 
fines must be paid when books are re- 
turned, and finally, anyone keeping a 
book too long over time, losing or muti- 
lating it, may be excluded from the privi- 
lege of drawing books until the account 
has been settled at the library. 

WEST BEND PILOT, 
Sept. 22, 1932. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMHERST PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Mrs. E. T. Johnson 


About thirty years ago at a meeting 
of St. Olaf’s Guild at the home of Mrs. 
P. N. Peterson, Mrs. A. G. Cate asked 
if each member present would be willing 
to donate one book toward the founding 
of a village library. The members re- 
sponded liberally and soon met at the 
L. H. Fowler office to cover the books. 

For some time Mr. Fowler acted as 
librarian giving shelf room in his office 
which was located in a building which 
stood just west of where the bank now 
stands. 

Garth Cate asked, and was granted, 
the privilege of giving the first book to 
the library. 

Two entertainments were given to 
raise money to buy books. 

At the time of organization Mrs. A. G. 
Cate was chosen president and upon her 
nomination to the village board Mrs. 
Henry A. Wilson was appointed secre- 
tary and Mrs. E. T. Johnson, treasurer 
of the Library Board, Mrs. Fowler tak- 
ing care of the library until they went 
out of business at which time the library 
was removed to Mrs. Boss’s on Mill 
Street, Rachel Boss acting as librarian. 

Some time later the library was moved 
to the Adams Hardware store and Mrs. 
F. O. Adams became librarian. 

When the village hall was built, the 
library was given a home in the small 
room in the southwest corner on the up- 
per floor. 

Mrs. Cate remained president of the 
Library Board until twenty years ago 
when the Cate family moved to Arizona. 
At that time by the nomination of Mrs. 
H. A. Wilson and Mrs. E. T. Johnson 
to the village board, Miss Cora R. Turner 
was made president and she was lately 


succeeded by Leslie A. Hanson. The fol- 
lowing members have also been added 
to the board: Mrs. Fred Shanklin, Mrs. 
Arthur Thompson, Mrs. William A. Pe- 
terson and Miss Minnie Gasmann. Mrs. 
Peterson succeeded Mrs. E. T. Johnson 
as treasurer, and Miss Gasmann suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Wilson, who held the posi- 
tion of secretary until the time of her 
death in March 1930. Since 1925, Mrs. 
Chester Aldrich has been our very effi- 
cient librarian. 

In 1925 at the suggestion of Richard 
Wilson, member of the county board from 
Amherst, the county travelling library 
was placed in the Amherst Library, with 
one hundred dollars appropriation. 

Mrs. Aldrich was commissioned to care 
for the county library as well as the vil- 
lage library. Since that time the county 
board has given various sums each year 
for the support of the county library 
and boxes of books are sent out to vari- 
ous parts of the county as requests are 
made. 

Both the village and county libraries 
have continued to grow until the room 
which housed them was far too limited in 
shelf room. Realizing this fact, the vil- 
lage board has provided a new and ade- 
quate home for the two libraries in the 
new building recently completed by the 
village for the local pumping station. 

This splendid move and foresight on 
the part of the present village president, 
John Keener, and board, will always re- 
main as a testimonial to their ability. 
Especially are they to be commended 
upon their choice of location for the new 
building, for in time the river front may 
be acquired and converted into a village 
park. 





FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Oshkosh. May 18, 1933. 
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STOUGHTON CELEBRATES 


On the evening of March 7 the Stough- 
ton Public Library celebrated the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the present Carnegie building and the 
beginning of the city management of the 
library. 

The history of the library as an insti- 
tution goes back over fifty years, and the 
story was graphically reviewed for the 
large gathering in the library assembly 
hall by Mrs. E. H. Warren. The presi- 
dent of the library board, Mr. Alvin 
Loverud, presided. Music was furnished 
by Mrs. John Bjoin, Miss Evelyn Sever- 
son, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Olson. 
Mr. Olson, who sang Tuesday evening, 
also sang on the dedication program 
twenty-five years ago. 

Through this period four librarians 
have served the Stoughton public; Hilda 
Bjoin, now Mrs. Clayton Perry of Rice 
Lake, followed by Amanda Drotning, 
Myrtle Page, and now Mrs. Ferdinand 
Homme. 

Following brief remarks by C. B. Les- 
ter, secretary of the Free Library Com- 
mission, the feature of the evening pro- 
gram was a book talk by Miss Reely who 
carried her audience over a review of 
the permanent contributions to the litera- 
ture and thought of the first third of 
the twentieth century with comments on 
a selection of some of the outstanding 
books of the past twenty-five years. The 
list of books selected by Miss Reely, all 
of which are to be found in the Stough- 
ton library, follows. 


Outstanding Books of the Past 25 Years 


Literature 
Gaisworthy. The Forsyte Saga. 
Bennett. The Old Wives’ Tale. 
Conrad. Lord Jim. 
Masefield. Poems. 
Shaw. Saint Joan. 
Willa Cather. My Antonia. 
Theodore Dreiser. An American Tragedy. 
Sinclair Lewis. Main Street. 


Eugene O’Neill. Emperor Jones: Strange 
Interlude. 

Robert Frost. Selected Poems. 

Carl Sandburg. Early Moon. 

E. A. Robinson. Tristram. 

Vachel Lindsay. Poems. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay. Fatal Inter- 
view. 


Stephen Benet. John Brown’s Body. 


Translations 
Bojer. The Great Hunger. 
Hamsun. Growth of the Soil. 


Lagerlof. The Holy City. 
Undset. Kristin Lavransdatter. 
Rolvaag. Giants in the Earth. 


Mann. The Magic Mountain. 
Remarque. All quiet on the Western 
Front. 


Zweig. Case of Sergeant Grischa. 


History, Philosophy, Science 
Wells. The Outline of History. 
Durant. The Story of Philosophy. 
Eddington. The Nature of the Physical 

World. 
Jeans. The Universe Around Us. 
De Kruif. Microbe Hunters. 
Byrd. Little America. 
Strachey. Queen Victoria. 
Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln. 
Maurois. Disraeli. 
Page. Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page. 
Adams. Epic of America. 
Sullivan. Our Times. 


Allen. Only Yesterday. 
Recent Candidates 

Chase. A New Deal. 

Bowers. Beveridge and the Progressive 

Era. 

Steffens. Autobiography. 

Darrow. Story of My Life. 

Wright. F. L. Autobiography. 

Austin. Earth Horizon. 

Morgan. The Fountain. 

Bentley. Inheritance. 


Buck. The Good Earth. 
Faribank. The Bright Land. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Why Read? 

We have brought home to us at times 
the amazing truth that there are adults 
who are indifferent to books, others who 
really dislike them. One of the out- 
standing political leaders of our day 
says, “I am a listener, not a reader” 
and we feel a rush of sympathy for one 
who has missed so much in life. 

At a time when books mean so much 
to many, it is interesting to seek out the 
causes which urge a heartening number 
to turn to them. For many, reading 
affords diversion and relaxation, an es- 
cape from the sordidness of the dull 
routine which the work day forces upon 
them; others find in books that mental 
stimulation which accompanies the dis- 
covery of new ideas, the acquiring of 
new knowledge in unaccustomed fields, 
setting in motion a chain of thoughts 
that prove so absorbing that much of 
the irritation due to uncomfortable eco- 
nomic conditions is temporarily forgot- 
ten; in recent years we have seen read- 
ing directed to practical ends to an un- 
paralleled extent. Things to do chal- 
lenge the interest of many who are 
forced to acquire new skills. How to 
cook, how to make repairs about the 
house, to hook rugs, raise vegetables and 
poultry, how te write better business let- 
ters, to raise gold fish, guinea pigs and 
mushrooms, all these and many more 
are requested and the library is telling 
how to do them. “If you tell me how 
to tan the hide, I can get something out 
of my cow that died,” says a patron and 
the library is thankful that such faith 
can be rewarded with definite informa- 
tion concerning the process. 

Budgets are reduced, staffs are cut, 
books are wearing out, but in spite of 
it all, the library is pushing on and be- 
coming an increasingly potent factor in 
the life of the community. 


Individual Book Selection 


B. Lamar Johnson of Stevens College 
has busied himself with the factors 


which influence American people to se- 
lect certain books. “How did you select 
the last book you read?” was the ques- 
tion put to 478 men and women. The 
12 reasons lined up as follows: 

1. Recommended by a friend, 29% 

2. Convenience, 19% 

3. Subject of special interest, 16% 

4, Saw book at public library, 18% 

5. Knowledge of author, 12% 

6. Saw book in store, 3% 

1. Read review of book, 2% 

8. Saw movie based on book, 2% 

9. Recommended by librarian, 1% 

10. Book club, 1% 

11. Saw book advertised, 1% 

12. Other reasons, 1% 

And instead of wondering whether it is 
worth while for publishers to advertise 
books, or for librarians to recommend 
what they have in the library, we wish 
more power to both. 


The Warden 


A great sense of gratification to all 
connected with Pratt, although no sur- 
prise to those who have seen it, is the 
announcement that “The Warden” fath- 
ered by Mr. Stevens, has received simple 
justice at the hands of the Graphic Arts 
by being included in “The Fifty Books 
of the Year”.—1933 News letter, Gradu- 
ates’ Association of Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science. 


Economies Again 


Libraries are finding it necessary to 
curtail the hours of opening, though in 
some cases, the usual schedule is resumed 
as a result of the outcry on the part of 
the public; branches are being closed, 
printed matter such as bulletins, lists 
and reports are being eliminated; bind- 
ing of magazines is being postponed, 
since they can be wrapped and labeled 
in such a way that they can continue to 
be used until such time as funds will 
again permit binding; overdue notices 
are being reduced. It is a matter of 
surprise to many to find that books con- 
tinue to return without several notices 
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of the delinquency of the borrower. In 
Newark, the first notice at the end of 
seven days has been dropped. Only one 
notice is sent and that 14 days after the 
book is due. It surprises us to read 
that $500 have been saved in this way 
since Jan. 1, besides saving much in 
the way of clerical help. Small libraries 
can use the telephone to a greater ex- 
tent. A direct message often carries 
more authority than a post card. 


Postcards 


Speaking of postcards! Have you no- 
ticed to what an extent they are being 
pressed into service these days? A few 
days ago, one came to our office from the 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. The following 
explanation was printed on the left hand 
side of the address: “Economy post- 
ecard. It costs the tax payer 15 cts. to 
25 cts. or more to send an official letter. 
This includes postage, stationery, and 
stenographic, filing and other service. 
It costs the tax payer 5 cts. or less, to 
send this postcard, which represents a 
saving of from 10 cts. to 20 cts.” 


Mending 


However drastically we have to reduce 
and cut, two things must be kept up. 
Now is the time to mend as never before. 
With the new book supply cut off or 
greatly reduced, many libraries are prac- 
tically running on their capital. The 
increased circulation is causing more 
wear and tear on the books in stock, 
making inroads on the collection which 
has been built up through the years and 
to which the patrons now turn in the 
absence of new titles. Mending must be 
kept up, but how? 

There are many people in every com- 
munity who would like to be kept busy. 
In some cases, a call for volunteers 
would result in a class in mending from 
which it would be possible to select a few 
who would be able to do it well. In 
some libraries the janitor work is being 
done by those who are receiving aid from 
the community. It is no less important 
that the book stock be kept in such con- 
dition that it can continue to serve the 
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community. An active Library Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Club in one Wiscon- 
sin town was the nucleus about which 
an earnest group of book menders 
centered. 


Children’s Books 


The children’s book collection must be 
maintained at all costs. It is curious 
that this is the first place where the 
pinch is felt. Forgetting that interest is 
most easily aroused in earlier years, 
that sympathies are keener, tastes are in 
the process of forming, the appetite for 
reading more marked than at any other 
period and that here is the class with 
the greatest leisure to indulge the taste 
for reading, these eager patrons are neg- 
lected and service extended to those who 
are more vocal in their demands. If we 
can make an indelible impression on the 
frequenters of the children’s rooms to- 
day, of the necessity of the library as a 
stabilizer in our scheme of civilization, 
such conditions as face us now can never 
again be possible. 


The Library 


Reluctantly, we part with our friends. 
The Library, the organ of the Public Li- 
brary of Newark, New Jersey, so often 
quoted in these Notes, has joined the 
ranks of those library publications which 
have had to yield to the pressure of the 
times and has become temporarily silent. 
We sincerely hope that better times will 
mark the resumption of its service to 
the community and the profession. 


Book-giving Week 


We know that the weeks of the year 
have doubled back upon themselves in 
the effort to assign to each some worthy 
motive for being. We are in favor of a 
Book-giving week as they had in Los 
Angeles, when 25,000 books were given 
to the Public Library. As might be ex- 
pected, 60-75 per cent of the donated 
books were fiction, 70 per cent of which 
could be used to satisfy public demands. 


Recent Social Trends 


Recent Social Trends is curiously silent 
in regard to public libraries and their 
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place in the existing scheme of things. 
On page 344 we read “Further evidence 
of the desire on the part of all classes 
of people for broader intellectual experi- 
ence is to be seen in the rapid develop- 
ment of public libraries and in the in- 
creased consumption of published mate- 
rials.” 

We find our tried and true friends, 
Readers’ Guide, U. S. Catalog and New 
York Times Index, in the chapter on At- 
titudes, most of the material upon which 
the chapter is based being collected by 
analyzing the number of articles indexed 
in Readers’ Guide, supplemented by 
books published on the same subjects and 
the newspaper interest as taken from the 
index of New York Times. 

As a profession, we have failed to 
make sufficient impression on the minds 
of thinking people if we can be dismissed 
with a few lines in two huge volumes 
which aim to encompass the factors 
which make our society what it is today. 


Cleveland’s Rainy Day 
SAVED THROUGH ITs SAVINGS 
The Library in 1932 


Only the careful savings of previous 
years enabled your Public Library to 
continue to function throughcut the past 
year. 

The source of income was changed 
from the tax on real estate to the new 
tax on intangibles. Imperfections in the 
law caused such serious delays that no 
money was received from this tax until 
the end of September, and the total tax 
receipts for the operating fund of the 
Library were only 37% of the amount 
received the preceding year. 

In order to continue service, even on a 
drastically curtailed basis, it was neces- 
sary to exhaust the entire surplus and 
branch building funds which had been 
built up through several years of careful 
budgeting and saving. Expenditures 
were reduced to 62.6% of the year be- 
fore. All branches had to be closed ev- 
ery morning or evening, sciool libraries 
were put on a three-fifths time basis, 23 
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stations were discontinued, and finally 
the Main Library was closed on Sun- 
days and holidays—for the first time in 
over fifty years. Early in the year sal- 
aries were cut, though they had always 
been proportionately low; the staff was 
greatly reduced in number and a large 
majority put on part time. Repairs and 
replacements were deferred wherever 
possible. The book fund was only 14% 
of the amount for the preceding year. 

In times of depression and unemploy- 
ment, the use of the Library increases 
in inverse ratio to the decrease in busi- 
ness and industry. In spite of all the 
curtailments in service, the circulation of 
books mounted to 10,374,652, and visits 
to the Library for reading and reference 
numbered nearly 9,000,000. There were 
11,752 more borrowers registered, 64,032 
more books issued, and 210,273 more vis- 
itors recorded than in any year in its 
history. Had it been able to function 
normally the statistics would have shown 
tremendous gains. 

The intangible tax receipts are appar- 
ently dwindling, the Library has com- 
pletely exhausted its savings and will be 
compelled to give constantly diminishing 
service, unless relief can come through 
legislation. 

Citizens who believe in the mainte- 
nance of the Library as a public insti- 
tution should now join in urging the leg- 
islators to so amend the law as to secure 
to public libraries a just proportion of 
the public funds. 


Welcoming the Newcomer 


The genial custom prevailing through- 
out the business world of making the 
new arrivals feel welcome in a com- 
munity has not been used sufficiently in 
the library world. Banks, furniture 
stores, department stores, all hasten to 
express their pleasure at having the new 
arrival in their midst, while the library 
merely sits back and waits for a new 
patron to seek it out. 

Miss Lindsley, at Waupun, uses a 
form letter which we begged’ from her, 
in order to pass it on. 
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Mr. Richard Roe, 
10 Blank St., 
Waupun, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

The ultimate aim of the public library 
is to be of real service to every one in 
the community. 

The local library would like to have ev- 
ery individual, who is at any time inter- 
ested in reading, registered as a borrower. 
We are trying to build up a worth while 
collection of books, broad in scope. We 
have books on almost every subject and 
are constantly adding new ones. 

You (and your family if have) are cor- 
dially invited to make use of the service 
which your library offers, and it is our 
hope that you may find here pleasure, 
recreation, further education. In case you 
cannot find the particular books or mate- 
rial which you would like to read, we are 
always glad to consider the purchase of 
these or to try to get them through a 
system of inter-library loans. 

Watch the Thursday edition of the Wau- 
pun Leader—News for news of the public 
library and its new books. 

Get the habit of visiting the library 
often; books come and go. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Fireside Hour at Rice Lake 


Dorothy K. Perry, librarian at Rice 
Lake Public Library, writes, “This is just 
a note to send on a copy of the bibliog- 
raphy which the speaker at our book 
club prepared for his talk last night. 
You can imagine my joy when the lists 
were passed out, we knew nothing about 
them until they appeared. . . . Mr. 
Coe’s talk was fine. He covered prac- 
tically all the books on the list. 38 were 
present, including 10 men, and the 
weather was very unpleasant.” 


“WHat IS AN ECONOMIC SYSTEM FOR?” 
All Is Well 


American prosperity—its causes and con- 
sequences. Paul M. Mazur (1928) 


A Problem Appears 


The paradox of plenty. Harper Leech 
(1932) 

Want and plenty. Jacob H. Hollander 
(1932) 

Recent social trends in the United States. 
The President’s Research Committee 
(1933) 
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Prosperity, fact or myth. Stuart Chase 
(1929) 


Ways in and Ways out 


Hard times, the way in and the way out. 
Richard T. Ely (1931) 


Some Aspects of the Problem 
A. Spending Without Waste 
How to spend your money. Ernest Mc- 
Cullough (1931) 
Your money’s worth. Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink (1929) 


B. The Power Pressure 


The power fight. Stephen Raushenbush 
(1932) 


C. Unemployment 
Trade unions study unemployment 
Some folks won’t work. Clinch Calkins 
(1930) 
Our biggest customer. George Harrison 
Phelps (1929) 


D. Technocracy 

Package library 

The economics of technocracy. Aaron 
Director (1933) 

What about Technocracy? Frederick 
Lewis Allen (March, 1933, American) 

Technocracy, an interpretation. Stuart 
Chase (1933) 


E. Socialism 
AsI see it. Norman Thomas (1932) 


F. A Philosophy of Life 


Our business civilization. James Trus- 
low Adams (1929) 


The Future 


The road to plenty. William Trufant 
Foster & Waddill Catchings (1928) 
America faces the future. Edited by 

Charles A. Beard (1932) 
A planned society. George Soule (1932) 
Types of planning. Lewis L. Lorwin 
(March, 1932, Survey Graphic) 
Establishment of a national economic 
council. Hearings before U. S. Sen- 
ate sub-committee (1931) 
A new deal. Stuart Chase (1932) 
—Prepared by LAURENCE S. Cog, 
Rice Lake 
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Wanted 


The public library at Hartford wishes 
to buy a catalog case. If you have one 
for sale address Mrs. Martha Portz, li- 
brarian, stating size and price. 


“The Parents’ Magazine” Awards Book 
Medals 


For the seventh time, “The Parents’ 
Magazine” makes its annual medal 
awards for the best books of the year 
for parents. The medal, designed by 
Jessie Gillespie, bears the Latin inscrip- 
tion, “Puer Melior Civis Optimus”—The 
better the child the better the citizen. 
On the advice of a committee composed 
of leaders in parent education and child 
study, two awards are made this year 
for outstanding books published in 1932. 

One of these awards is made to Mrs. 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg and Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher for their sympo- 
sium, Our Children, to which twenty-nine 
outstanding authorities have contributed 
chapters ranging from nursery school 
guidance to vocational education. The 
book is a striking summary of present- 
day fact and theory. It is published by 
the Viking Press. 

The other medal award is made to 
Lorine Pruette, Ph. D., for her delight- 
fully written book, The parent and the 
happy child, which explains how parents 
ean help their children meet the prob- 
lems of daily living and keep mentally 
healthy. It is published by Henry Holt 
& Company. 
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Honorable mention is made of the fol- 
lowing books published in 1932, each of 
which also makes a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the field of child development and 
parental interest: 

Infants and children—their feeding 
and growth, by Frederic Bartlett, M. D., 
published by Farrar & Rinehart. The 
book presents in admirably clear and 
well-organized form up-to-date informa- 
tion on the care and feeding of babies 
and young children. 

Normal youth and its everyday prob- 
lems, by Douglas A. Thom, M. D., pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company. This 
author’s tolerant understanding of teen- 
age problems will go far to help parents 
meet, with less apprehension and more 
wisdom, situations that frequently arise 
during adolescence. 

Behavior aspects of conduct, by Esther 
Loring Richards, Ph. D., published by 
Maemillan. This book stresses the ur- 
gent need for co-operation between the 
home and all the other agencies of so- 
ciety with which the child comes in con- 
tact. The author draws on the rich ex- 
perience of child guidance agencies to 
explain why children act as they do. 

Your child and his parents, by Alice C. 
Brill and May Pardee Youtz, published 
by D. Appleton & Company. This is a 
practical handbook for child study 
groups, the outgrowth of several years 
of actual group work, with material for 
discussion, quotations from authoritative 
sources and references for further 
reading. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The interlude of Field Practice which 
marks the beginning of the second semes- 
ter was introduced by a Bon voyage 
party, given by the class following the 
last examination, on Monday morning, 
January 30, at 11:00 o’clock. Coffee and 
doughnuts were served by the entertain- 
ment committee, when the class president 
serving as toastmaster called on the fac- 


ulty for responses. She said since the 
members of the faculty had required an- 
swers to about 400 questions [many of 
them of the true-false type] in the past 
week, it was considered fair to turn the 
battery of questions on them. But as 
fagged brains found it as difficult to ask 
good questions as to answer them it was 
thought best to let them give words of 
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advice and encouragement for the com- 
ing experience. 

Enthusiastic reports are coming from 
the field both of the challenge of the 
work and the understanding it affords, 
as well as of the pleasure in actually 
doing and testing the things that had 
been studied so intensively. 


Alumni Notes 


Lola M. B. Green ’07 after more than 
twenty years as cataloger in the Legal 
Department of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., New York City, was 
retired by the company with a service 
record pension on September 1, 1982. 
She has been spending the winter among 
relatives in her native state, Michigan; 
in May she goes to Philadelphia for a 
number of weeks in the old home of her 
aunt, Dr. Anna H. Shaw, whom she 
served as secretary for several years 
after graduating from Library School. 
Miss Green will spend the summer at 
Cape Cod. The privilege of leisure seems 
most alluring, and no one will use it to 
better advantage than Miss Green after 
her many years of accurate, highly effi- 
cient service. 

Margaret Reynolds ’07 spent her an- 
nual vacation in New York City during 
part of February as is her custom. 

Marion Humble ’13 has been appointed 
Executive Secretary, Publications Divi- 
sion of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, New York City. 

Doris Hanson Davidson ’14 is living 
abroad this year, while her two sons are 
in school at Harrogate. She is spending 
much time in England, the winter months 
since Christmas at Palma, Balearic Is- 
lands, where her husband, an electrical 
engineer, joined her. She is taking this 
opportunity to study Spanish. 

Hazel F. Long ’16 broadcast in Feb- 
ruary on “Friendly Books for a Winter’s 
Evening” in a group of radio programs 
presented by the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago. Thursday afternoons in 
February the librarians of Lake County, 
Ind. furnished the program from 5 to 
5:15 on reading subjects, Miss Long be- 
ing one of the four. 
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Eulogio B. Rodriguez ’20 reports the 
visit of Prof. and Mrs. W. G. Bleyer to 
Manila, and the various entertainment 
extended to them by the graduates of the 
School of Journalism and the Library 
School. He also reports Miss King’s 
visit, and the pleasure the five Filipino 
Library School graduates had in her 
coming. The world seems very much 
nearer when a lecturer of the Library 
School and a former faculty member 
meet graduates in far away Manila. 
Mr. Rodriguez frequently sends us cur- 
rent publications of the Islands contain- 
ing his contributions, his position as as- 
sistant director of the National Library 
giving him wide contacts and many 
interests. 

Ellen A. Hoffman ’22, librarian, and 
Alice Hudson Wittwer ’22, cataloger, 
kept open house as did all other depart- 
ments of the splendid new Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory building in Madison on 
March 17. This extensive federal lab- 
oratory is conducted by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with cooperation from the 
University of Wisconsin. The library 
division is admirably planned and com- 
pletely equipped, with ample room for 
growth. We congratulate Miss Hoffman 
and Mrs. Wittwer on the opportunity of 
working in such perfectly appointed 
quarters, and on their own efficient or- 
ganization of the many special features 
of the library and its service. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Pine ’22 is the first alum- 
nus, so far as known, to adopt a pun- 
ning device for bookplate and similar 
uses, following the tradition of the first 
printers after Gutenberg in the fifteenth 
century. Obviously, Mrs. Pine’s design 
is a pine tree. 

Myrtle Coleman ’23, for five years on 
the staff of the Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, through an exchange arrange- 
ment has served on the staff of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library since July, when 
one of its staff went to Honolulu to carry 
on Miss Coleman’s work there, until her 
return in May of this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ismael Mallari ’23 re- 
cently announced the birth of a daughter. 

Gertrude Kosmoski Sterba ’24 was 
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elected president of the Oklahoma Li- 
brary Association at its annual meeting, 
in Tulsa, Feb. 2-3; she had served as 
vice-president for two years, and had 
been on the program for several years, 
giving this year a paper on “The Pub- 
lic Library and Specialized Work with 
Young People.” 

Alice Divelbess ’26 completed her col- 
lege work at Drake University, Des 
Moines, and received her degree at the 
end of the summer session, 1932. 

Ruth M. Leamer ’29 was on the pro- 
gram of the Oklahoma Library Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in February, 
speaking to the subject “The Senior 
High School Library.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart W. Smith ’29 
announced the birth of a son, Stewart W. 
jr. in the late fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn T. Bowman 
(Olma Bird ’30) announced the birth of 
a daughter, Ariadne Bird Bowman, on 
March 9. Mr. and Mrs. Bowman have 
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given up their London home, and are 
now living in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 5437 
Ellsworth Ave., Apt. 312. 

Emma J. Crone ’30 is reorganizing 
the library of the State Sanatorium, 
Oakdale, Iowa. 

Constance Doremus ’31, who completed 
the cataloging for the new library of 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, on Feb- 
ruary 24, which has been her temporary 
work since the fall of 1931, assisted Miss 
Tesovnik for two weeks. Miss Doremus 
is now at her home in Aurora, Nebr. 

Mary E. Tesovnik ’32 is organizing 
the library of the Wisconsin Industrial 
School for Girls, Milwaukee, beginning 
February 27. The organization embraces 
handling the original collection of books 
for all the required processes from ac- 
cessioning to filing the cards in the dic- 
tionary catalog, and an order of several 
hundred new books. Complete new equip- 
ment was provided, and the work is go- 
ing forward rapidly. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. Under the title “A Splendid 
Showing” is the following editorial, re- 
printed from the Daily Journal for Feb- 
ruary 11. 


“The Journal hopes that every reader 
in Antigo and Langlade county will read 
the annual report of the Antigo Public 
Library, which appears in today’s issue. 
It shows that this institution is giving 
the city and county excellent service, 
and at a very low cost, only 90 cents per 
capita. This is a reduction from $1.15 
per capita in 1931. But the actual cost 
to taxpayer is even less, only 87.5 cents 
per capita, when receipts other than 
from taxes are deducted. While these 
economies have been effected, the circu- 
lation of the library, which is the meas- 
ure of its service to the community, has 
increased sharply. There is reason for 
additional gratification in the fact that 
the biggest increase has been in adult 


non-fiction, for it means more reading 
for a purpose other than light relaxa- 
tion. The latter is very important, es- 
pecially in these times when people need 
to be kept from brooding, but it is still 
better when the aim of reading is to 
increase knowledge, stimulate thought, 
and develop proficiency.” 

In observance of National Business 
Women’s week, March 5-11, the local 
library assembled business books on a 
variety of subjects such as writing of 
business letters, window decoration, 
salesmanship, and vocations. 


Appleton. The dictionaries at the pub- 
lic library are among the “most used” 
books. Crossword puzzles and word con- 
tests seem to be reasons for this as well 
as lack of employment. The librarian 
reports that patrons wait in lines, even 
going without lunch during the noon 
hour. 
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At a meeting of the library trustees 
it was decided to buy less fiction and 
more non-fiction in the face of curtailed 
funds. The decision also included the 
statement that books under consideration 
would be examined more critically. The 
librarian gave an illustration of the de- 
mand for new books, when at noon one 
day two shelves of new non-fiction were 
put on display, by 1 o’clock the same 
noon every book was taken out. 


Barron. The Barron Public Library 
declared a “Holiday” for ten days on 
lost books. The titles of the books were 
published in the local papers. No fines 
were charged if the books were returned 
during the “Holiday”. Several took ad- 
vantage of this privilege. 


Colfax. The annual “library tea” was 
one of the events during the winter for 
a library benefit. The club’s early in- 
terest created the library and the serv- 
ice has continued with the village and 
surrounding towns giving financial sup- 
port. 


Edgerton. Fred Young was elected 
president of the library board to suc- 
ceed George Blanchard, recently elected 
congressman. Mrs. Angie Roth was 
elected vice-president; Mrs. Fred Holt, 
secretary; and Chris Hoen, treasurer. 


Fond du Lac. Patrons are recorded as 
having read 43,243 books during Febru- 
ary. An effort to speed up the turnover 
of the now few accessions being made 
to the collection is the book mark in each 
seven-day book: “Please return this 
book as soon as it is read. An idle book 
denies another person the pleasure of 
reading it.” 

Miss Dodd of the library staff gave a 
brief program over the Commonwealth 
Reporter radio station in observation of 
Lincoln’s birthday. 


Fort Atkinson. 
February 17. 

“WANTED—Love and Romance, Wit 
and Humor, Adventure, Mystery and 
Murder!” Such is the want ad which 
hundreds of Fort Atkinson readers 
might truthfully sign, according to Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Short, librarian of the 


Copied from Union, 
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Dwight Foster public library. The av- 
erage reader, while not finicky, demands 
a varied diet. 

“In books, even as in life, variety is 
the spice—love and romance palls, humor 
grows stale, familiarity robs mystery 
and adventure of their greatest thrill. 
Even the library’s resources have been 
sorely taxed lately, for its business, un- 
like most, is rushing. On one day last 
week it loaned 680 volumes, or a book 
every 42 seconds, more than twice the 
number loaned on the corresponding day 
two years ago. 

“If you’ve finished that book that 
cousin Charlie gave you for Christmas 
last year—-if you’ve found out who won 
the girl, foiled Fu Manchu, or hounded 
the beautiful torch-singer to death—why 
not donate it to the library and let 
others enjoy it? Books of fiction, which 
once read are but dust catchers around 
the house, will gather no dust on the 
shelves of the public library. Not this 
year! 

“Your donaticn will cost you nothing, 
but will mean pleasant hours to hun- 
dreds of Fort Atkinson people.” 


Green Bay. The North Side branch 
was damaged by fire recently, originat- 
ing, it is thought, from a spark from the 
blow torches used by plumbers in thaw- 
ing out frozen pipes. It is estimated 
that damage will total nearly $1000. 

Reprinted from the Press—Gazette, 
February 17, 1933. 

“The extent to which branch stations 
of the Kellogg Public Library may be 
developed to extend special services to 
small groups is demonstrated by the rec- 
ords of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre 
company station, established the latter 
part of May. 

“The collection consisted of books on 
technical subjects, elementary books on 
chemistry and physics, books on paper 
making, psychology, travel and adven- 
ture, and popular novels. 

“A complete check of the use to which 
the books have been put during the eight 
months since the station was established 
has been made, and the results were 
most gratifying. 
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“In that time, the small group of 
books, shelved in a small space in the 
store room and given out by one of the 
employes, circulated 1,152 times, an as- 
tonishing figure for the number of books 
in the group, and a figure testifying to 
the use and enjoyment of the station by 
the men and women employed in the 
plant.” 

The library featured a table of hu- 
morous books during the bank holiday. 
“Topped by a gay poster the special dis- 
play included books by all the better 
known humorists, including plays, novels 
and collections of just plain foolishness.” 


Hartford. Mrs. Portz, librarian, took 
advantage of the book sale sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Junior league and the 
Milwaukee County League of Women 
Voters and bought many worth while 
titles for the Hartford public library at 
a very low cost. 


Hurley. The 1932 book circulation 
was 16,256. 


Janesville. “Breaking circulation rec- 
ords has become so commonplace at the 
library,” reports the Daily Gazette, 
“that attendants no longer give the mat- 
ter much thought. Several new monthly 
records were established last year and 
for the past five years every month has 
shown an increase over the correspond- 
ing month in the previous year. The 
circulation has more than doubled in the 
past five years.” 

The librarian also adds that while for 
a number of years non-fiction books made 
up about % of the total circulation, it is 
now approximately %4. 


Kenosha. A recreation and smoking 
room has been opened in the basement 
of the West Branch Library every day 
from 2 to 5 p. m. The purpose is to 
take care of the unemployed who read 
in the library from morning to night and 
need a change for a few hours during 
the day. The interest in the room at 
the end of the first week assured the li- 
brarian of its success. Jigsaw puzzles 
and checkers seem to be the most popu- 
lar pastime at present. 
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In connection with national Business 
Women’s week the library prepared a list 
of books of special interest. The lists 
were distributed at various women’s club 
meetings. 

The public library in reminding its 
patrons of the many famous people who 
were born in February listed biographies 
including those of Horace Greeley, Sir 
Henry Irving, Charles Dickens, Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, Thomas A. Edison, 
Abraham Lincoln, Charles Darwin, Su- 
san B. Anthony, George Washington, 
Ellen Terry, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

Scrapbooks for children have been 
added to one of the branches due to the 
Girl Scouts of troop number 6. “Pic- 
tures for the books were assembled by 
the scouts from discarded books, and 
they deal with such subjects as ‘Children 
of Other Lands,’ ‘The Three Bears,’ and 
‘The Arabian Nights.’ There is also a 
book of picture puzzles taken from a 
well known children’s magazine.” 


Ladysmith. An account of the li- 
brary’s activities is reprinted from the 
News: 

“A total of 5,529 books was circulated 
from the Ladysmith Carnegie library 
during the month of January, according 
to a report made by Miss Thelma Cran- 
dell, librarian. This figure shows a gain 
of 539 books over the number circulated 
during the same month in 1932. In- 
cluded in the 1933 figures are 497 books 
which are circulated through the county 
schools. 

“Each of these 5,529 books was han- 
dled twice, once when it was checked out 
and again when it was returned, making 
the total number of handlings 11,058. 
This work, in addition to the bookkeep- 
ing, filing, research for patrons of the 
library, selection of books, etc., is done 
entirely by Miss Crandell and her as- 
sistant, Miss Thelma Hanson. 

“Miss Crandell is making a list of the 
number of persons who take advantage 
of the library as a reading headquarters. 
One day 38 guests gathered around the 
library tables to enjoy reading the peri- 
odicals and books available. Another 
time the number was 43.” 
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Lancaster. The public library in 1932 
had its greatest circulation, 21,056 books. 


Manitowoc. The local library has 
changed its library hours of opening. 
The library will be closed mornings now, 
and evenings at 8, excepting on Satur- 
day when the library will be open in the 
morning as formerly. This has been 
done in order to meet the necessary cut- 
ting of expenditures. 


Marinette. The library featured a se- 
ries of exhibits of books on vocational 
subjects designed especially for young 
men and women who are choosing voca- 
tions. Law, agriculture, teaching, medi- 
cine, music, the ministry, nursing and 
journalism were among the subjects rep- 
resented. Novels and biographies as 
well as books of practical information 
were included. 


Marshfield. Following a talk by Miss 
Reely on the drama before the Drama 
department of the Woman’s Club, the 
librarian had the following timely sug- 
gestion as introductory to an annotated 
list of important plays, printed in the 
News-Herald. 

“In these times, even though so much 
reading is being done, people often over- 
look entirely a very important collection 
at the library—the drama collection. Do 
not let the fact that you live out of 
reach of theater centers prevent your 
enjoyment of dramas currently popular 
in Chicago and New York. Get copies 
of the plays at your library and find 
what really good reading material they 
make. More motion pictures than peo- 
ple realize are produced from plays, 
which have appeared on the stage. If 
you have missed a picture you especially 
wanted to see, make up for it by reading 
the drama.” 


Menasha. The library’s monthly re- 
port for February showed a circulation 
of 9,509 books which was a gain of 1,135 
over the corresponding month in 1931. 

A recent ruling of the book committee 
is that new books may no longer be 
placed on the reserve list. 


Milwaukee. To protect the library 
against “book pirates,” stricter rules 
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have been adopted. These new rules 
are directed at persons who try to bor- 
row books on another person’s card, be- 
cause they owe fines on their own or live 
in an outside community which does not 
pay for library service. 


Neillsville. The librarian’s library 
notes in the Press for February 16 were 
devoted to an account of the recently 
acquired New Larned History for ready 
reference. The following paragraph is 
reprinted from the account: 

“Where can I find a short and con- 
cise history of the chief events in the 
state of Wisconsin, in Madison, Milwau- 
kee or any important city, a history of 
Greece, or of France? Answers to these 
questions and others like them can be 
found easily and quickly in the New 
Larned History for ready reference, 
reading, and research which the library 
has recently acquired. It is made up of 
12 volumes and gives excellent and au- 
thoritative information on anything or 
any person in the field of history. Would 
you like a good short account of Daniel 
Boone, or a tracing of the development 
of agriculture from its beginnings in an- 
cient times to the modern ways and 
means of farming? The New Larned 
History will do this for you.” 

The circulation records show a steady 
increase. In January 1932, there were 
3,684 books taken out; for the corre- 
sponding month in 1933, there were 
4,401, while February a shorter month 
exceeded January by 335 books. 

Of the 4,736 books borrowed in Feb- 
ruary over 1,000 were drawn by out-of- 
town borrowers. 


New Richmond. The library has 
started a jigsaw puzzle collection. A 
young man in the community has the 
equipment for making the puzzles, and 
the library gives him one-half the rent 
they receive for them when they are 
borrowed for home use. If used at the 
library there is no charge. 


Oconomowoc. The Oconomowoc branch 
of the A. A. U. W. presented Jessie G. 
Van Cleve in an address on children’s 
literature late in January. The trustees 
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and the librarian, Anna R. Jones, offered 
the use of the delightfully appointed 
reading room of the public library for 
the lecture. The branch invited all the 
teachers and all others especially inter- 
ested in children’s reading as guests of 
the occasion. Miss Hazeltine introduced 
the speaker. 

A large porch back of the reading 
room, with outlook across the lawn to 
Oconomowoc Lake, has been glassed in 
and fitted with shelves without obscur- 
ing the view, to serve for magazine stor- 
age and a summer reading room. 


Oshkosh. The account of the library’s 
mending is given in a local paper under 
the headlines, “Crippled Books are Given 
Treatment at the Library’s Hospital.” 
The following seems worth passing on: 

“During 1932, according to Miss Al- 
len’s records, there were 6,918 books 
handled in the ‘book hospital,’ a little 
corner room in the library basement. 
Repairs to these books have ranged from 
entire rebinding to just tacking torn 
leaves together. 

“In addition to the books, the mending 
room has also served for reinforcing of 
magazines, so these might also be made 
ready for circulation to the public. 

“During the last year, the library staff 
had some help in its book mending. Sev- 
eral boy scouts, on the average of five a 
week, took instruction in mending and 
recasement, earning credits for honor 
badges. 

“Four girls from the Vocational school 
were given similar instruction, and they 
repaired several volumes while they 
were learning the art. These girls were 
to do mending at the Vocational school 
library later.” 

Responding to a request made by Coun- 
cilman Harry P. Stoffels, who is also a 
library trustee, the Oshkosh Trades and 
Labor council arranged to deliver sev- 
eral hundred books to the library for 
circulation. 


Racine. The library is asking the 
public for book gifts, suitable for library 
use. Books in foreign languages are es- 
pecially desired since there is always a 
greater demand for such books than the 
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library can supply, even when budgets 
are normal. 


Sparta. The librarian’s report records 
68,406 books and periodicals circulated 
during 1932, an increase of 7,991 over 
the previous year. A high peak during 
the present year was one Saturday when 
676 books were borrowed. 

The local Congregational minister has 
been particularly interested in the li- 
brary’s display of books for Lenten 
reading, having referred to it many 
times in the church calendar, and has 
taken some of the books out on Saturday 
to be loaned at the church the following 
Sunday. 


Superior. The following is an analysis 
of a situation as presented by the libra- 
rian following the demand of the Tax- 
payers’ League that a 33% per cent re- 
duction be made in operating expenses 
of the city. 

“The Public Library is operating on 
the same appropriation for the current 
year as that received from the city in 
1929 in spite of an increase of 34% in 
business up to July 1, 1932 and a reduc- 
tion in staff. Since July first the work 
has increased another 17% over that of 
the same period last year. This amounts 
to virtually a reduction of well over 
3344% in operating expenses. 

“To make this possible the staff has 
accepted cuts in salary ranging from 
5% to 12%% and is working at high 
pressure six days in the week. As a re- 
sult the Superior Public Library circu- 
lated 94 books per capita at the lowest 
cost for any library of its size in the 
state (8.7 cents per circulation). With 
the present financial condition of the city 
and individuals in a critical state the 
library is trying to cooperate by curtail- 
ing expenditures to the minimum. 

“However, such economy ceases to be 
a virtue when the efficiency of any or- 
ganization is impaired thereby. During 
the fiscal year 1931-32, 3850 books were 
added and 4469 withdrawn. Besides this 
net decrease of 691 in the book stock, 
the wear and tear on the remaining 
books must necessarily be severe with 
84% greater turnover and the addition 
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of 642 new borrowers. Unless books 
with weak or torn bindings are rebound 
regularly they must be withdrawn from 
circulation or the damage becomes ir- 
reparable. This very situation has oc- 
curred in the case of many of the adult 
books and most of the school collection. 

“Circulation for the last four years 
has been as follows: 1929—265,735; 
1930—305,832; 1931—323,508; 1932— 
354,502.” 


Watertown. The library is to receive 
a complete file of the Stars and Stripes, 
the official newspaper of the American 
expeditionary force. This file is at pres- 
ent owned by Paul Schroeder, city engi- 
neer, who considers its highly historical 
value should make it a valuable addition 
to the library collection. 


Waupun. Stamp collectors had exhib- 
its at the public library during the win- 
ter and early spring. 


Waukesha. While radio word-building 
contests have played a part in the in- 
creased use of the library’s dictionary, 
the radio has also stimulated demand for 
other books. 

“An outstanding example of this oc- 
curred just before Christmas when the 
author of LoBagola: An African sav- 
age’s own story, spoke to the microphone 
audience. Miss Corson received a tele- 
phone call for the book soon after the 
talk was concluded, but, when she went 
for it, another radio listener had ar- 
rived and was looking for the volume. 
Even before it had been located a third 
listener arrived to ask for LoBagola. 
Before the close of the day seven re- 
quests for the book had been received, 
and it has been in demand ever since. 
Prior to the radio broadcast the volume 
had been only in moderate demand.” 


Wauwatosa. The Hawthorne Junior 
High school branch library was officially 
opened February 22. “Miss Grace Love- 
land, head librarian, urges that readers 
take advantage of the new branch imme- 
diately in order to relieve the congestion 
at the main library. An excellent as- 
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sortment of literature will be circulated 
at the branch units and patrons are as- 
sured that duplicate copies of all new 
volumes received by the main library will 
be purchased for the Washington and 
Hawthorne outlets. Get the habit of go- 
ing to your neighborhood branch!” 


Whitewater. The librarian’s annual 
report shows a circulation of 44,770 
books for 1932, which is an increase of 
10,229 over the 1931 circulation. The li- 
brarian also reports that 1932 showed a 
gain of 100 per cent over 1928; more 
than 82 per cent gain over 1929, and 57 
per cent over 1930, and more than 29 
per cent gain over 1931. 

The registration records show a gain 
of 488 active borrowers in 1932 over 
1931. Over 70 per cent of the citizens 
of Whitewater are making use of the 
library. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The winter story 
hours were discontinued February 27. 
They had been held with the cooperation 
of the Wood County Normal school. 
Students took turns in telling stories, 
special emphasis being laid upon Ameri- 
can stories such as Indian legends and 
negro folk tales. 

The librarian makes the announcement 
through the paper of the 50 new books 
for children placed on the shelves of the 
West Side branch library. They are 
mostly easy books of the primer type, 
but there are also those for older boys 
and girls, arranged by grades so the 
children can “choose” from the published 
list the books they will want to read. 


Wisconsin. University Library. The 
John R. Commons research library is 
now open to the public, in Sterling Hall. 
It includes all the work that Prof. Com- 
mons has written the past 15 years to- 
gether with 180 periodicals and other 
research material used by Prof. Com- 
mons and his co-workers. It is said 
that almost every phase of the subject is 
represented, and together with the Com- 
mons collection in the Historical library 
is one of the largest collections on the 
subject in the country. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS* 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Twenty-one. 1931. 
207p. Harper, $1.50. 170 
Talks with young men on questions of 

work, amusements, sex, marriage and family 

life. Gives suggestions for reading at the 
end. 


Harris, Erdman. 


Hume, Robert Ernest. Treasure house 


of the living religion. 19383. 4938p. 
Scribner, $3. 208 


A volume of selections from all the great 
religious literatures of the world, arranged 
to permit of convenient comparisons. 


Martin, Hugh. The teacher’s commen- 
tary. 1932. 430p. Harper, $2.50. 
220.7 


A Bible commentary which seems to have 
been prepared with the layman in mind and 
which, at the reasonable price, should be 
useful in small libraries. Bibliographies, 
chronological tables, maps and indexes add 
to the usefulness of the work. 

The parent and the 


Pruette, Lorine. 


happy child. 1932. 288p. Holt, $2. 
173 

A good book on parental responsibility 
with special reference to the parts both 


mother and father play in the family rela- 
tionship. Part one deals more particularly 
with these problems of family adjustment, 
part 2 with the psychology of child adjust- 
ment. Both sensible and readable and worth 
a wide circulation. 


Ravennes, Jean. Mary of Jerusalem. 
1932. 291p. Longmans, $2.50. 232 


A beautifully written account of the Vir- 
gin’s childhood, training, and later life. Told 
in story form, it makes of Mary a less remote 
figure. Written by a devout Roman Catholic, 
but useful in any library where the 200’s are 
much used. Evidently an excellent transla- 


tion. 
Sociology 
Beer, Max. The League on trial. 1933. 
415p. Houghton, $4. 341.1 


An eloquently written interpretation of the 
League of Nations, what it might be and 


* Notes for this issue written with the 
Wisconsin Library School. 


it fails to be, from the pen of a 
For larger libraries. 


what 
German. 


Gibbs, Sir Philip. The way of escape; a 
challenge to the new generation. 1933. 
3800p. Harper, $3. 330 


A discussion of some of the problems that 
beset the world today. Thought-provoking, 
altho, it does not propose, as the title might 
suggest, any one way of escape. 


Graham, Frank D. The abolition of un- 
employment. 1932. 99p. Princeton 
Univ. press, $2. 331.13 


Sets forth the principles that lie behind the 
barter and exchange idea and outlines a plan 
four conducting such enterprizes on a large 
scale. Of interest to all who are concerned 
with getting such plans started in local com- 
munities. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. Moral man and im- 
moral society. 284p. Scribner, $2. 
301 


The author, a disillusioned liberal minis- 
ter, argues that the standards of morality 
man has evolved for himself can never be 
applied to states and nations. It follows 
that the hope of reforming society thru ed- 
ucation of individuals is vain. A book that 
has stimulated much discussion, 

See Booklist 29:169 Feb. ’33 


President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends. Recent social trends in 
the United States. 1933. 2v. Mc- 
Graw, $10. 330 


These two volumes contain a summing up 
of the reports of the various sub-committees 
that constituted President Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. With their 
studies of Population, Communication, Eco- 
nomic organization, Education, Rural life, 
the Family, the Activities of women outside 
the home, Religion, Crime, and other social 
problems they will prove indispensable in 
all larger libraries. 


Sherman, Mandel and Henry, Thomas R. 
Hollow folk. 1933. 214p. illus. 
Crowell, $2. 309.1 or 917.5 


Here are the results of two years close 
study of a group of people, living in the 


assistance of Elinor Jean Francis, student 
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Blue Ridge valley “near to civilization, yet 
strangely isolated.” Their backward life, 
their religion, superstitions, education, music, 
work and play, and government are set 
forth in readable narrative style. The book 
is a valuable contribution to our understand- 
ing of the mountaineers, written by soci- 
ologists. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Adams, Mary, ed. Science in a changing 
world. 1933. 286p. Century, $2. 504 


A group of English scientists and men of 
letters discussed the nature of science and 
its place in the world today in a series of 
broadcasts arranged by the Central Council 
for Broadcast Adult Education. Altho in- 
tended for a popular audience they are not 
too popular in character and require con- 
centrated reading. The comments and criti- 
cisms of the later speakers on those who 
preceded them add interest. 


Allen, Lucy G. Table service. new ed. 
1933. 174p. illus. Little, $1.75. 642 
This is a second revision, made to con- 

form to the modern mode of entertaining. 

New illustrations and a chapter on flower 

arrangement have been added. Published in 

1915, and revised in 1924. 


Clark, Evans. How to budget health. 
1938. 3828p. Harper, $4. 614.2 


Proposes a solution of the problem of 
medical care in the organization of “guilds,” 
which would combine the three elements, 
professional organization, group payment and 
periodic examination and offer adequate all 
round medical service at a fixed annual fee. 
A sequel to the reports of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care, proposing one defi- 
nite plan for carrying out the Committee’s 
findings. 


Committee on the cost of medical care. 
Medical care for the American people. 
1932. 198p. Univ. of Chicago press, 
$1.50. 614.2 


This final report of the Committee makes 
such recommendations as group payment, 
thru insurance, taxation or both; the exten- 
sion of all basic public health services; more 
emphasis on the social aspects of medicine 
and on preventive medicine in medical 
schools. The publication of the report has 
created a furore in medical circles and is 
violently opposed by the American Medical 
Association, but its findings must be taken 
account of in the near future. For all 
libraries. 


See Booklist 29:135 Jan. 33. 
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Friend, M. R. and Shultz Hazel. Junior 
Home Economics. 1933. 8v. Apple- 
ton, $1.10 ea. 


A series of three volumes, taking up Food, 
(641) Clothing (646) and Living in our 
homes, (640) intended for junior high school 
girls. A useful set to have where there is 
close connection between library and school. 


Hine, Mrs. Walter R. The arrangement 
of flowers. 1933. 147p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 635.9 


Designing her book for “those who want 
flowers in the house and wish to know 
enough about their arrangement to have 
them show to advantage,’ Mrs. Hine, an 
authority on the subject, has set forth the 
principles of various styles of arrangement, 
including the now prominent Japanese. 
Chapters on containers, exhibit arrangement 
and judging are included. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Well worth having. 


Kift, Jane L. and Hedenberg, K. B. Suc- 
cess with house plants. 1932. 69p. 
illus. De la Mare, 75¢. 635.9 
Simple, practical directions for growing all 

varieties of house plants. Well illustrated. 


Lapish, Edith Porter, and Orr, Flora G. 
Be beautiful. 1932. 165p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 646.7 


Thoroughly practical suggestions on 
modern fundamentals of beauty culture. 
Primarily addressed to women, but includes 
one chapter for the well groomed man and 
another on the care of children’s beauty. 
Miss Orr is a native of Wisconsin and gradu- 
ate of the University School of Journalism. 


Mayer, Edgar. The curative value of 
light. 1932. 175p. illus. Appleton, 
$1.50. 615.8 
A convenient little volume summing up 

the present state of medical knowledge on 

the subject. 


Williams, Pierce. The purchase of medi- 
cal care through fixed periodic treat- 
ment. 1932. 308p. National Bureau 
of Econ. Research, $3. 614.2 


Another publication resulting from the re- 
searches of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care. It sums up the insurance 
plan of payment for medical care in a 
masterly way and supplements the conclu- 
sion of Medical care for the American people. 
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Woman’s institute of domestic arts and 
sciences. First steps in dressmaking 
and other titles) illus. International 
text bk. co., $1.50 ea. 646 


A set of books covering various aspects of 
home sewing, such as Cutting and fitting, 
Designing and decorating, Dyeing and re- 
modeling, Underwear and lingerie, Children’s 
and maternity garments, Sewing materials, 
Sewing for profit, Recommended by the 
Home Economics department of the Univer- 
ity as comprehensive, clear and up-to-date. 


Fine Arts 
Anesaki, Masaharu. Art, life and nature 
in Japan. 1932. 178p. illus. Mar- 
shall Jones, $3.50. 709.52 


Japanese art becomes more understandable 
after a reading of this interpretation of its 
relationship to the Japanese attitude toward 
nature. Based on lectures given at Harvard 
university. Beautifully illustrated and a de- 
sirable addition to the art collection. 


Blunt, David Enderby. Elephant. 1933. 
260p. illus. Houghton, $4. 799.2 
Here is everything one wants to know 


about the elephant —characteristics and 
habits, preservation, full information for 
the elephant hunter on safari, and many 
amusing experiences of hunters. Commander 
Blunt is an elephant-control officer in Tan- 


ganyika. Illustrated from photographs. Ra- 

ther expensive. 

Foster, Frank P. Who’s this? 1932. 
159p. Century, $1. 793.7 


Another book of the Ask-me-another type. 
Contains 151 one-page biographies of famous 
people, historical and modern, to be identi- 
fied, with means of grading for each. An- 
swers are in the back. A higher type of 
the quizzing books in vogue at present. 
Goldstein, Harriet, and Vetta. Art in 
everyday life. rev. ed. 1932. 527p. 
illus. Macmillan, $4. 700 


Upon request the book has been augmented 
by additional illustrations, new summaries, 
new topics and the revision of old topics, 
thereby increasing its practical use. Attrac- 
tive and durable cloth binding. 

See Booklist 29:153 Jan. ’33 


Opdyke, George H. Art and nature ap- 
preciation. 1932, 564p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 701 
Out of his own experience as a layman in 


learning to understand and appreciate art, 
the author has prepared this book for the 
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layman. It consists of brief chapters which 
lead the reader step by step to an under- 
standing of light and shade, color, line, form, 
mass, and composition, each chappter fol- 
lowed by well selected quotations from the 
writings of artists and others. An admir- 
able book, worth a place in any fine arts 
collection. 
See Booklist 29.173 Feb. ’33. 


Preyer, David C. and Adlaw, Dorothy. 
The art of the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. new rev. ed. 1933. 
466p. illus. Page, $5. 708 


First published in 1909. The book re- 
mains unchanged save for the addition of 
two chapters on the acquisitions since that 
date, and a few illustrations. Expensive. 


Von Boehn, Max. 
n.d. 522p. illus. 


Dolls and puppets. 
McKay, $7.50. 
790 
In two parts: Dolls, and Puppets, tracing 
the history of each from prehistoric times. 
Translated from the German, it is scholarly 
in character, is fully illustrated with 30 
colored plates and 463 ilustrations in the 
text, has an extensive bibliography and an 
index. 


Literature 


Avery, Elizabeth, and Coffin, Isabelle P. 
Self expression in speech. 1933. 334p. 
Appleton, $2. 808 
Devoted chiefly to speech and voice train- 

ing with a _ section on Oral reading and 

about 80 pages of selections for practice 
which might do for readings. 


Cecil, Mary. Breezy episodes. 1982. 
134p. French, $1.50. 817 or 827 


Clever and somewhat sophisticated selec- 
tions for public readings. 


Lindsay, Vachel. The Congo and other 
poems. new ed. 1933. 167p. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 811 or 821 
A reissuing of this collection at a slightly 

lower price. It remains unchanged save for 

the addition of title and first line indexes. 

First published in 1914. 


Musser, Benjamin Francis. Franciscan 
poets. 1933. 274p. front. Macmillan, 
$2. 809.1 
Seventeen papers by a member of the order, 

originally appearing in The Franciscan, 

Catholic monthly review. Poets of all na- 

tions are included, but considered only from 

the Franciscan standpoint. Among the well- 
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known poets discussed are William Dunbar, 
Francis Thompson, Thomas More, Petrarch, 
Dante. St. Francis, Cervantes, and Coventry 
Patmore. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. British drama; an his- 
torical survey from the beginnings to 
the present time. rev.ed. 1933. 532p. 
illus. Crowell, $3. 822.9 


This book, first published in 1925, has been 
enlarged to include two sections on The 
revival in the theatre, and The modern 
drama. ‘Dramatic affairs have moved rapidly 
during the past ten years, and, apart from 
the necessity of including notice of many 
plays produced or published since 1923, a 
fresh orientation toward the whole move- 
ment in the modern theatre seemed called 
fur.”’—Preface. 


Phillpotts, Eden and _ Adelaide. 
good old days. 1932. 124p. French 
pa. $1. 822 
Three love tangles are set right with the 

credit given to a clever “white witch”, in 

this charming play with an old English 


The 


flavor. Several delightful characters. Typi- 

eally Phillpottsian. 

Quaife, Elise and Nehring, Ernest. 
Monologues of every day. 1931. 48p. 
French, 75¢. 817 or 827 
A collection of eight monologs, amusing 


and serious, that may help meet the demand 
for new material in this field. 


Taylor, Warner, comp. Types and times 
of the essay. 1932. 646p. Harper, 
$2. 824 
A good collection of essays for students of 


college grade. Useful in a library for its 
inclusiveness of various types. 


History and Travel 


Adams, James T. The march of democ- 


racy. v. 2. 1938. 4388p. Scribner, 
$3.50. 973 
In the same manner as in volume one, 
the author continues his history of the 


United States, covering the period from the 

Civil War to the nomination of Roosevelt 

in 1932. The illustrations, drawn from con- 

temporary sources, again add to the value 

und interest of the book. 

Beard, Charles A. and Mary R. The rise 
of American civilization. rev. and en- 
larged. 1933. 865p. illus. Macmillan, 


$3.50. 973 


One chapter has been added covering the 
Coolidge and Hoover administrations, to the 
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election campaign of November 1932. Less 
attractive in format, poorer quality of paper 
than former editions. Heavy and unwieldy. 


The book of vagabonds. 1933. 998p. 
Coward, $2.50. 910.4 


An omnibus volume containing Pearls, arms 
and hashish, by Henri de Monfreid and Ida 
Treat; Vagabonding at fifty by Helen C. 
Wilson and Elsa R. Mitcheil; and, From job 
to job around the world, by Alfred C. B. 


Fletcher. Printed from the original plates 
and separately paged. Noticeable difference 
in type. 


Coolidge, Harold J. jr. and Roosevelt, 
Theodore. Three kingdoms of Indo- 
China. 1933. 331p. illus. Crowell, 
$3. 915.9 


The story of an expedition to southeastern 
Asia to procure large mammals for the Field 
Museum. The book is divided into two parts 
as was the expedition. The first and major 
part is primarily an account of the journey, 
events and peoples, while the second relates 
more of the actual hunting and collecting of 
the animais. A travel book with the inter- 
est of an adventure story. Illustrated from 
photographs. 


Dangerfield, George. Bengal mutiny. 
1933. 272p. Harcourt, $2. 954 


A simple and direct account of the Sepoy 
rebellion in India in 1857, one event of which, 


the relief of Lucknow, has so often been 

celebrated in song and story. 

Longstreth, T. Morris. Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and Ottawa. 1933. 318p. Cen- 
tury, $3. 917.1 


Guide book, history and travel book rolled 
into one, and written in a charming and 
lively style. Mr. Longstreth, who is thorough- 
ly familiar with this region, succeeds in im- 
parting his information to the reader. The 
book is well illustrated and the three cities 
are mapped, two of them in the endpapers. 
Well worth the price. 


Preston, John Hyde. 
1933. 440p. illus. 


Revolution 1776. 
Harcourt, $2.90. 
973.3 


The story of the American revolution told 
in interesting narrative form with due em- 
phasis on all of the personalities concerned 
and dramatic events. Not written in the 
debunking spirit but occasionally marred by 
attempts at smartness. Bibliography and 
index. 
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Shaw, Charles G. Trends of civilization 
and culture. 1932. 671p. illus, Am. 
Bk., $3.50. 901 


A history of civilization, almost encyclo- 
pedic in its scope and useful for reference. 
Published also in a trade edition with the 
title Surge and thunder: trends of civiliza- 
tion, price $4. 


Villiers, Alan. Grain race. 1933. 330p. 


illus. Scribner, $3. 910.4 


After two previous voyages around the 
Horn, described in Falmouth for orders and 
By way of Cape Horn, and several years of 
retirement from the sea, the author in 1933 
became part owner of the Parma and set 
sail on a third voyage. The Parma was one 
of 19 sailing vessels leaving Australia loaded 
with grain at about the same time. No one 
of them would admit of being in a race, but 
each one wanted to get in first. The Parma 
won that honor, making the voyage in 103 
days. The photographic illustrations are un- 
usual and beautiful. 


Biography 


Barton, William E. The autobiography 
of William E. Barton. 19382. 314p. 
Bobbs, $3. 921 


The famous Lincoln biographer has told 
in this book the story of his life as a small- 


town boy, college student, teacher, circuit 
rider, and preacher. The style is easy and 


natural and many readers will find the book 
of interest. Bruce Barton, the son, writes 
an introduction. 


Bradford, Mary D. Memoirs of Mary D. 


Bradford. n.d. 6542p. illus. The 
author, Kenosha, $3.50 921 
The story of a Wisconsin educator. Be- 


ginning her career in a one room rural 
school, she taught in the grades at Kenosha, 
worked her way at Oshkosh normal, taught 
in the Kenosha high school, studied summers 
at Wisconsin and Chicago, helped found the 
Stevens Point Normal, worked with L. D. 
Harvey at Stout, and became superintendent 
of city schools in Kenosha. A readable and 
inspiring book for Wisconsin libraries. 


Lawrence, D. H. The letters of D. H. 


Lawrence. 1932. 893p. Viking, $5. 
921 
A selection of Lawrence’s letters made 


from a correspondence extending from 1909 
to 1930 by his friend Aldous Huxley. 
See Booklist 29:71 Nov. ’32. 
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Thomas Francis. American 
presidents: their individualities and 
their contributions to American 
progress. 1933. 3818p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 920 
A new edition revised and enlarged by 

Louis Martin Sears. It has been brought up 

to dote to include Coolidge, Hoover, and an 

estimate of Roosevelt. Need not be purchased 
to replace 1928 edition. 


Moran, 


Mugglebee, Ruth. Father Coughlin of 
the shrine of the Little Flower. 1933. 
321p. illus. Page, $2.50. 921 
A biography of Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, 

the priest whose radio talks have made him 

known the country over. 


Richards, Grant. Memories of a mis- 


spent youth. 1933. 3538p. illus. 

Harper, $3. 921 

Grant Richards, the London publisher, tells 
of his early life, giving a picture of a clever, 
conceited, rather bumptious lad, with a taste 
for books and an interest in printing. As a 
dramatic critic, assistant to W. T. Stead on 
Review of Reviews, and later in developing 
his own business, he knew the famous people 
ef his time and writes of them, as of him- 
self, delightfully. 


Riesenberg, Felix. Log of the sea. 1933. 
3859p. Harcourt, $3. 921 or 910.4 
The author's nautical experiences began on 

the St. Mariy’s, an old wooden training ship 

that took him around the Horn. The change 
from this to the crack liner, St. Lowis, was 
typical of the contrasts that have made up 
his career. Born in Milwaukee, he has sailed 
the Seven Seas on all types of ships. A book 
for men and boys, and for women with any 
taste for adventure. 

See Booklist 29.203 Mar. ’33. 


Tausek, Joseph. The true story of the 
Gettysburg address, 19338. 70p. Dial, 
$1. 921 


A small volume summing up all that is 
known of the Gettysburg address, its compo- 
sition, delivery, and reception by the audience. 


Fiction 


Broch, Herman. The sleep-walkers. 1932. 
648p. Little, $3. 


In these three long novels are set forth 
some of the attitudes, philosophies and mo- 
tives which controlled Germany during the 
years before and during the war. An intel- 
ligent, thought-provoking work, with special 
emphasis on the intellectual and spiritual 
phases of present day civilization. 
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Connell, John. Who goes sailing? 
1933. 281p. Little, $2. 


Four passengers from a round-the-world 
liner—all men and little known to one an- 
other—are cut off from their party in a 
Chinese city where revolution has broken out. 
Rescued by a stranger, they are taken aboard 
his yacht and find themselves guests, bound 
on a voyage whose destination is unknown. 
Under the mellowing influence of their sur- 
roundings, each tells the story of his life 
and, indifferent to the future, reveals his 
inner nature. A well written and unusual 
book that will appeal to those who like a 
touch of philosophy with their fiction. 


Gale, Zona. Papa La Fleur. 1933. 


155p. Appleton, $1.50. 


A vivid and beautifully written story of 
Pére La Fleur and his two daughters who 
live on the banks of the Wisconsin river 
near the portage across which Gaston La 
Fleur had carried his canoe three genera- 
tions before. The power line is coming across 
country from Prairie du Sac. It will cross 
the river at this point and the island on 
which Papa La Fleur and his daughter Lin- 
nie keep their bees lies in its path. Out of 
this situation grows a small, tense drama. 


Galsworthy, John. Three novels of love. 
1933. 739p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Contains The dark flower, Beyond, and 
Saint’s progress, three novels which preceded 
the Forsyte saga. They are combined here 
because of their common theme. 


Gardner, Erle Stanley. The case of the 
velvet claws. 1933. 310p. Morrow, 
$2. 

Attorney Perry Mason finds his hands full 
when his clever client tries to involve him in 
the murder of her husband. A good story 
by a new writer. 


Halper, Albert. Union Square. 1933. 


3878p. Century, $2.50. 


The life of New York city as it centers 
around Union Square is pictured in this first 
novel. The characters are many and varied 
—the idealistic young artist, the ex-poet who 
writes sex stories for the confession maga- 
zines, the laborer who loses his job, the 
business man who must keep his double life 
from the knowledge of his young daughter, 
the communist party workers, and the Union 
Square freaks—but some of them stand out 
with surprising individuality and catch and 
hold the reader’s interest. For medium and 
larger libraries. 
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Hare, Martin. The enchanted winter. 
1933. 316p. Harper, $2. 


One of those rare novels with a charm 
that is impossible to define. It tells the story 
of the winter that young Philip Silver, a bank 
clerk from Liverpool, spends with his Irish 
cousins, an almost incredible family, who, in 
spite of their poverty, slovenliness, ignorance 
of the world, are, and remain, gentry. 


Johnston, Mary. Miss Delicia Allen. 
1933. 307p. Little, $2.50. 


Here is another picture of the South, with 
emphasis on the serenity of life there before 
the war and the dignity with which the mis- 
fortunes of war and defeat were carried off. 
In Miss Delicia Allen herself we have an 
embodiment of the elements which made 
such serenity and dignity possible. 


Jones, Nard. Wheat women, 1933. 334p. 
Duffield, $2. 


A simple, direct and impressive story of 
three generations in the wheat country of 
Oregon, covering the years from the arrival 
of the first pioneers to the break in the wheat 
market in 1930. In spite of the title, how- 
ever, it is less the story of the women than 
it is the story of Todd Lynch of the second 
generation, with his hard driving force and 
his almost mystic feeling for the wheat. A 
strong novel in spite of incidents that will 
offend some readers. 


Lincoln, Freeman. Nod. 19383. 289p. 
Coward, $2. 
Nod Grace, senior at Harvard, adhered 


strictly to his plan of living until he met 
Lee Forrest. Then the conflict began between 
his love for her and his ideas of self respect 
and happiness. The usual happy ending is 
to be expected. For the rental shelf. 


Mercein, Eleanor (Mrs. Kelly). Ara- 
besque. 1932. 334p. Harper, $2.50. 


The Spanish atmosphere of Sea change 
and Basquerie is exchanged for that of Mo- 
rocco and the African shores of the Medi- 
terranean where romance lurks in the meet- 
ing of East and West. Six tales of modern 
adventure in this region of mystery. Draw- 
ings in black and white. 


Ohlson, Harold. Beggars would ride. 
1933. 3815p. Crowell, $2. 


Mr. Bunce is left his late employer’s for- 
tune with five thousand pounds to be given 
to the most deserving of the relatives. 
Georgina, a poor orphan from business col- 
lege, is making herself indispensable as his 
secretary in her trial month. Together they 
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have many amusing experiences combating 
the plots of the grasping relatives. Excel- 
lent light reading. 


Punshon, E. R. Genius in murder, 1933. 
296p. Houghton, $2. 
A good plot worked out without undue 
horror. 


Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. South moon 
under. 1933. 3834p. Scribner, $2. 

A story of primitive life in the interior of 
Florida. Like the mountain people of other 
recent novels, these survivors of early Ameri- 
can stock preserve traditions, superstitions 
and turns of speech from a past age. The 
author, a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, has lived among them long enough to 
understand and appreciate both the quality 
of their lives and the beauty of their country. 


Stanley, May. Blue meadows. 1933. 


8327p. Little, $2. 

Trouble is that you’re land and Lige is 
sea. They don’t mix.” Abigail Hosmer learns 
this when she marries Captain Lige. She 
succeeds in instilling her hatred of the sea 
into her daughter who marries a Dakota 
preacher, but their son David is born with 
the sea fever. Well written, with excellent 
character portrayal. 


Tyrrell, Mabel. Miss Charlesworth. 

1938. 3812p. Stokes, $2. 

Novels of plot—the pure mystery stories 
excepted—are so rare nowdays that this one 
seems old-fashioned in spite of its modern 
setting. There are mysteries to be cleared 
up—What was the truth about the murder 
of Julian Oakes? Who was the mother of 
his illegitimate child—but this is not the 
usual mystery story. 


White, William P. Adobe walls. 
300p. Little, $2. 


A good western story based upon land 
difficulties, and with a mystery to solve. 


1933. 


Whitlock, Brand. The stranger on the 
island. 1933. 268p. Appleton, $2. 
Beaver Island on Lake Michigan was in- 

habited by a peculiar religious sect in the 

1850’s and ruled by “King’’ Gorel who banned 

liquor but sanctioned polygamy. The ad- 

vent of a French fugitive from justice gives 
rise to a fast-moving tragic romance in Mr. 

Whitlock’s best style. The story is based 

upon fact and will interest Wisconsin people. 

Young, E.H. Jenny Wren. 1933. 342p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 

A simple, human story of the daughters 
of illmated parents, their struggle for life 
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and love and beauty, while they are forced 
to take in lodgers. Jenny finds the love of 
a young shop-keeper much more sure and 
lasting than that of the handsome rich young 
squire. Beautifully and convincingly written, 
the book is a worthy successor to Miss Mole. 


Children’s Books 


Berry, Erick. Juma of the hills. 
260p. Harcourt, $2. 

A little West African girl, who seems very 
human, is stolen from her native village and 
has many strange adventures before she is 
able to return. Her Africa seems a charmed 
land to us as we read. 


1932. 


Brann, Esther. Yann and his island. 
1932. 141p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Yann’s daily adventures on the little isle 
of Ushant off the Breton coast will appeal 
to youngsters of eight to ten. The life of 
the fisherfolk of the island is told in a slight 
narrative which involves the finding of trea- 
sure. An extremely attractive book with 
many black and white illustrations and the 
frontispiece in color. 

See Booklist 29.183 Feb. ’33. 


Bronson, Wilfrid S. Pollwiggle’s pro- 
gress. 1932. 122p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 

A delightful story of a polliwog and his 
progress toward froghood. By the author of 

Fingerfins. 


Farrar, John. Indoor and outdoor plays 
for children. 1933. 201p. illus. Noble, 
$2. 822 


Seven of these play were published in 1923 
under the title The magic sea shell (See 
Booklist 20:144 Jan. ’24). To these Swing 
high and Sand castle have been added. 
Simple directions for costuming and staging 
are included. Illustrations in black, white 
and green. 


Gag, Wanda. Wanda Gag’s story book. 
1932. 112p. illus. Coward, $2.50. 
Miss G4g’s three picture stories, Millions 

of cats, The funny thing, Snippy and Snappy, 

are here gathered into one attractive book 
at a reduction in price. Good for library 
duplication. 

See Booklist 29.150 Jan. ’33. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. The boy builder. 
1933, 290p. illus. Harccart, $2. 684 
Careful directions and accurate illustra- 

tions are used to show how articles can be 

made of wood. After a valuable chapter on 
tools and how to use them and on the nature 
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of wood and paint, we follow the calendar, 
learning to make things appropriate to the 
season. The chapter on Camp equipment will 
make special appeal. Attention is given to 
cost of materials. A companion to Handi- 
craft for girls. 


Hartman, Gertrude. These United 
States and how they came to be. 
1932. 3385p. illus. Macmillan, $5. 973 


That history can be readable and still ful- 
fil its purpose is ably demonstrated in this 
book. Gives a sympathetic view of our 
country, the people and influences which have 
made it what it is. Will affect its future by 
influencing those who in a few years “will 
have a share in determining what this 
country shall be and do.” 


Linderman, Frank B. Stumpy. 1933. 


147p. illus. John Day, $2. 


The autobiography of a chipmunk called 
Stumpy because in his youth he was careless 
enough to leave the tip of his beaufiful tail 
in the paw of a bear. Altho full of uncer- 
tainties, a chipmunk’s life is happy, for he 
knows better than to keep his sorrows. Ex- 
cellent illustrations add to the charm of the 
book. 


Malot, Hector. The adventures of Per- 
rine, 1932. 284p. illus. Rand, $1.25. 


Plucky little Perrine, left without money 
or friends when her mother dies, overcomes 
one obstacle after another and finally dis- 
covers a rich grandfather, a home, and even 
the faithful donkey, Palikare. A genuine 
story in which heroism is substituted for 
sentamentality. A translation of “En Famille.” 
Illus. by Milo Winter. 

See Booklist 29.210 Mr. ’33. 


Maud and Miska. Auntie 
1932. 60p. 


Petersham, 
and Celia Jane and Miki. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 


A true story in two parts, both concerning 
Auntie. In the first Celia Jane is a little 
girl living with Auntie. In the second her 
son Miki and Auntie are fast friends. De- 
lightfully illustrated by the authors. 


Phelps, Frances B. Nikita. 1932. 2638p. 
Harcourt, $2. 


Nikita lived in Old Russia as it was before 
the Revolution. He starts with his grand- 
mother to join his father in Siberia and 
meets with almost incredible adventures. 
There is a happy ending, for he becomes 
famous as a violinist, plays before the Tsar 
and is adopted by a noble family. Has been 
selected as one of the 50 Best books of the 
year for typographical excellence. 
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Stevenson, Burton E. comp. My coun- 


try: poems of history for young 
Americans. 1932. 428p. Houghton, 
$3.50. 811.8 or 821.8 


Selected from the larger Poems of Ameri- 
can history, these 270 poems carry the reader 
down the years from Columbus thru the 
World War. Arranged in chronological order 
they are connected by prose explanations. 
Includes some selections not in the older 


book. Author, title and first line indexes. 
See Booklist 29:149 Jan. ’33. 
The Intermediate Shelf 
Donauer, Friedrich. Swords against 
Carthage. 1932. 323p. illus. Long- 
mans, $2. 


Hannibal, his brother Hasdrubal, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio and other well known char- 
acters march thru these pages in dignified 
procession as the story of the second Punic 
war is told. The reader follows with breath- 
less interest the experiences of the young 
Roman soldier, Quintus Claudius. For older 
boys and girls who are studying history. 


See Booklist 29:146 Jan. ’33. 


Fleuron, Svend. Flax, police dog; tr. 
from the Danish by E. Gee Nash. 
n.d. 231p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 


The author shows keen insight into the 
ways of dogs in this splendid story of the life 
of Flax. The book will appeal to boys and 
girls of high school age as well as to adults. 
The black and white illustrations by Cecil 
Aldin are excellent. 


Holland, Rupert S. Captain Tripp. 
1932. 221p. illus. Century, $1.75, 


A real diary of a Yankee seaman in France 
during the Revolution, furnishes the plot for 
this adventurous tale. Furious because his 
ship is seized and the cargo confiscated, 
Capt. Tripp starts to Paris to protest to 
Robespierre. In his adventures we have a 
cross section of life during the French Revo- 
lution. 


Ross, M. I. Back of time. 

Harper, $2. 

Tony goes to Australia on a scientific expe- 
dition with his father and two other scien- 
tists. This tells his experiences, largely 
thru letters to his mother. Will be interest- 
ing to boys and girls because of the subject 
matter, while the subtle humor will make an 
appeal to adults. 


1932. 270p. 
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Lamb, Peter O. The sign of the Buffalo 
skull. 1932. 288p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.75. 921 
A vivid life of Jim Bridger, trapper, scout 

and Indian fighter, and many of the experi- 

ences out of which he built up his incom- 
parable knowledge of the Indian and the 
vast country in which he lived. 


Pasma, Henry K. The enchanted sword. 
1932. 275p. illus. Longmans, $2. 
Taco, young patriot of Friesland, is inspired 

with enthusiasm over the self-imposed task 
of restoring the freedom of his country. 
The quest of the enchanted sword is part of 
his plan. Success comes, not as he hopes, 
but in the unexpected recognition of his ser- 
vices. Many stirring adventures hold the 
interest of the reader and the life and cus- 
toms of a country about which we know 
little, are well described. 


Reprint Editions 


Eddington. The nature of the physical 
world. Macmillan, $2. 

Wright, F. L. Autobiography. Long- 
mans, $3.50 (formerly $6) 


Doyle, A. C. Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. Harper, 75c. 
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Young, F. B. The Redlakes. 
$1. 


Blue Ribbon Books, $1. 
Clemens. Tom Sawyer. 
Olcott. Bible stories to read and tell. 
Fay. Franklin the apostle of modern 
times. 
Marie. 


Harper, 


Education of a princess. 


Novels of distinction, $1. 
Lewis. Main Street. 
---- Babbitt. 


Modern Library, 90¢. 
Lewis. Arrowsmith. 
Ludwig. Napoleon. 


Jacket Library, 15¢. (Webb Book Co., St. 
Paul). 


Unabridged, convenient-sized, well 
printed volumes, with fabrikoid bindings, 
including such titles as: 


Hudson. 
Butler. 
Carroll. 
Emerson. 
Palgrave. 


Green mansions. 
Way of all flesh. 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Essays. 

Golden treasury. 
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